















TA Os 25] 


THE HEIR OF THE HOUSE OF OLDFIELD. 
( Continued from page 94. ) 

THE morning, broke not with the 
plendor of the preceding day. The 
louds were heavy, there was a brisk 
wind, and the dawn was quickly over- 
cast. ‘he rain soon began to descend ; 
and, though not violent, it seemed like- 
ly to prove lasting ; so that Sinister, m- 
stead of taking an carly ride, as ‘he had 
intended, according to his usual custom, 
was under the necessity of remaining at 
home. But the rain, which had pre- 
vented his ride, could not prevent the 
wife of the unhappy malefactor and her 
seven children, from visiting the stern 
prosecutor of their too anxious pro- 
tector, and imploring him ‘to sign their 
petition for a pardon before the judge 
quitted the city. He had just raised to 
his lips, the first morsel of his break- 
fast; when the whole groupe having 
been refused admission, knelt at his 
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prize of his servants, whose tears ran 


down their faces for joy, he immediate- 
ly signed it. At the transporting, but 
unexpected intelligence, the poor wo- 
man fainted away; for a pardon had 
been promised by the judge, provided 
the prosecutor would sign the petition: 
and when she recovered, the fervour 
with which she prayed to heaven for 
blessings on her husband’s preserver, 
and the artless manner in which she was 
joined by her little ones, had an effect 
far beyond any conception. Having 
thus cheaply sdtisfied his conscience, 
he spent the remainder of the day in 
cheerfulness ; and, at night, enjoyed a 
more calm and delightful repose than 
he had for many years experienced. 
In the morning he rose early ; and look- 
ing out at a window, while his horse 
was getting ready, what was his aston- 
ishment, on perceiving the very boy is- 
sue from a little shed, whose shadow, 


gate, and with their affecting cries, be- || as he was now fully persuaded, had oc- 





gan to realize what he had so recently 
been tormented with by imagination. 
‘He began now to conceive that the ap- 
pearance of young Oldfield’s ghost the 
preceding evening, for such he had_ 
made up his mind it must necessarily | 
be, was merely to warn him against put- | 
ting to death a man, who was by no 


casioned him so much alarm! He had 
but a few minutes to reflect on this in- 
cident, before he was informed, that the 
horse waited ; and, immediately mount- 
ing, he thought he would direct his 
ride to that part of the park, in which 
he had lost sight of the boy. Having 
proceeded about a quarter of a mile, he 





means so criminal as himself; and that, 


descried him at a distance, near the 


therefore, his peace of mind would re- | verge of a wood: and, calling to his 


turn the moment he had forgiven this. 
man. 
him to forgive; since he had not lost a | 
single shilling on the occasion. In this} 
frame of mind, Sinister desired the peti- 


In fact there was but little for | 


| servant—‘ Leok there,” said he, “ is 


not that the boy, you saw the other even- 
ing?” “ Where, sir, replied the man, | 
dooking in a different direction. “'There, 
blockhead,” cried his master, pointing 





tionmight be brought in; and,to the sur-/ to the spot. But it was too late, for the | 
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«found on the step a child about two 


- trowsers, in perfect good condition, sav- 
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youth had just entered the wood; and 
‘the servant began to think that his mas- 
ter’s senses had taken leave of him. It 
is astonishing what trifles alarm a guil- 
ty mind! Sinister’s happiness was again 
fled; all his terrors returned. 

Young Oldfield had seen Sinister at 
the window ; and he was persuaded that 
he had been seen by him when he quit- 
ted the shed. He now began to fear, 
that he had taken an unwelcome, and 
‘perhaps an unjust liberty; in lodging, 
without his express permission, where 
certainly any animal in the creation 
might ungrudgingly have been suffered 
to repose; yet such was the delicate 
propriety of his mind, that he would 
have disdained even the shelter of a 
hedge, if he felt the smallest indication 
that he might possibly be acting wrong. 

( To be continued. ) 
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For the Suvenile Port-Folio. 
COLIN AND SUSAN—or T'rue love Rewarded, 


There is no heart, however savage 
and intractable, that can resist the ma- 
gical influence of love—there is no pas- 
sion whose effects are greater or more 
extensive : to find examples of its migh- 
ty power, it is unnecessary to drag from 
their native dust, the musty records of 
antiquity ; we have only to look around 
us, and we see it exemplified daily— 
in the beau who lounges on his lazy 
sopha, and. in the boy who blacks his 
master’s boots, in sweet accompaniment 
to some favourite melody. The follow- 
ing true and simple story affords a 
strong proof of the truth of these re- 
marks. Farmer Clodpole and his wife 
were an honest, industrious old couple, 
living ina village at some distance from 
Philadelphia—The old dame going 
one morning early to the spring-house, 





FHE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO, 





years old, lying im a large tub, and co- | 
vered witha table cloth; he was dress- |) 
ed, not with the splendor that would de- | 
note him to be of high degree, but in a 
neat check shirt, and plain homespun 








ing that there was.a hole in one knee, 





which was but poorly mended—p,, 
Clodpole’s heart was moved with cq 
passion ; she took him home, gaye }; 
the name of Colin Clodpole, and tr, 
ed him with care and affection, as y 
as he was old enough to take car: , 
himself, he was set to take care of. 
cows; to drive them out to pasture; 
the morning, and to put them into 4 
stable at night. After he had been sony, 
time in this employment, Dame Cy 
pole thought he had too long remain 
buried in the clouds of ignorance ; ay, 
as her husband was somewhat subjeq 
to what is called petticoat governmey 
he was prevailed on to send Colin y ] 
school—He was now about thirte 
years old ; nature had given him an wu. 
derstanding above the vulgar stamp, » 
that in the course of three or four year, 
the instruction of his master, aided by 
a branch of the hickory that oversh: 
dowed the school-house, enabled him 
to make a pretty good pot-hook, and to 
read with considerable fluency. Hi 
soul was cast in nature’s noblest mould; 
and while watching his cows beneath 
the shade of an umbrageous chesnut, he 
would pour over the exploits of Jack 

the giant-killer, or the wrongs of the in- 

jured Cinderella, till his humble situa- 

tion faded from his mind, and he ima: 

gined himself the hero of the romance. 

Thus passed his hours away—Love had 

not yet taken possesion of his heart, for 

he had yet seen no object worthy of his 

affection. But alas! this happy freedom 
was not long to continue—the whistle 
of joy was soon to be changed to the 
sigh of despair—the eye which always 
sparkled with delight as it glanced 
across the beauties of the morning land- 
scape, was soon to overflow with the 
tear of sorrow. ae 

( To be continued, ) 


—so— 
DRESS. 

There is a certain decency in dress, 
which besides particularly recommend- 
ing a man to the ladies, greatly recom- 
mends him to the world. It has been 
observed by some judicious writers that 
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necessary he should appear to possess 
one. An the commerce of life, if a 
.yson’s dress denotes indigence, he 
will be shunned, as every one he. ad- 
dresses will expect to hear of his mis- 
fortunes, and a petition for his relief. 
Inthe genteel callings, dress is as abso- 
lutely necessary as food ; a Doctor, a 
Jawyer, nay, a Dancing master, cannot 


success, unless they appear with some 
elegance. 
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SATIRICAL REMARK. 


Beauties, male or female, are gener- 
ally the most untractable people of all 
others. You are so excessively per- 
plexed with the particularities in their 
behaviour, that, to be at ease, one would 
be apt to wish there were no such crea- 
tures. ‘They expect such great allow- 
ances, and give so little to others, that 
they who have to do with them, find in the 
main, a man with a better person than 
ordinary, and a beautiful woman, might 
be very happily changed, for such to 
whom nature had been less liberal. The 
handsome fellow is usually so much the 
gentleman; and the fine woman has 
something so becoming, that there is no 
enduring either of them. 


———- + ee 


TRUE POLITENESS. 


True politeness is common to deli- 
cate souls of all nations, and is not pe- 
culiar to any one people. External ci- 
vility is but the form established in the 
different countries for expressing that 
politeness of the soul. Internal polite- 
ness, is very different from superficial 
civility—It is an evenness of mind 
which excludes at the same time both 
insensibility, and too much earnestness: 
it supposes a quickness in discerning 
what may suit the different characters 
of men: it is a sweet condescension, by 
which we adapt ourselves to each man’s 
taste: not to flatter his passions, but to 
avoid provoking them. Jn a word, it is 
a forgetting ourselves in order to seek 
what may be agreeable to others ; in so 





AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


fora man to obtain an easy fortue, it is || delicate a manner, as to let them scarce 
|perceive that we are employed. 
'knows how to contradict with respect, 
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and to please without adulation, and is 
equally remote from an insipid com- 


) plaisance, and a low familiarity. 


a 6 
LITERARY PURSUITS. 


I we consider the various pursuits in which 
men are engaged, statehow the most active are 


‘employed, and sum up their different merits 
. , { 9 
figure the world, with any hopes of 


this conclusion may be made, that, take them 
in general, they are seldom so much, and never 
so innocently employed, as the man who passes 
his time in literary ease, and who is by the 
world called zd/e. The only recommendation 
of trade, is that it furnishes the means of sub- 
sistence. 

Men are always discontented, and one who 
has spentall his days in literature, may through 
ignorance, wish, at a late period, that he had 
followed some business: but no man who has 
seen what business is, and abandons it for lite- 
rature, will, at any time of life, desire to return 
to it. 

—~—at +) o-— 

The regard one shews economy, is like the 
regard we shew an old aunt who is to leave us 
something at last. Our behaviour on this ac- 
count is as much constrained as that 

* Of one well Studied in a sad ostent 
** To please his granam.”—Shaéspeare. 
oe 


Cheerfulnessis the most natural effect of real 
goodness ; it is also its most powerful recom- 
mendarion. Wisdom is never so attractive as 
when she is arrayed in smiles. 

— ¢§ oe 

A gentleman being asked how he contrived 
to live these hard times, answered; I live by 
my wits—then, replied the other, you must be 
a much abler trader than I ever thought you, 
to carry on business, and live upon so small a 
capital, 

ND 

A dentist being lately in a room with a gen- 
tleman who had lost several of his front teeth, 
observed to him—“I think sir, you stand in 
need of my assistance, for I see you want afew 
chairs in your dining room.” 

Se eA ARBs 

“I will give you my head if you are not 
wrong,” exclaimed a dull and warm orator to 
Montesquieu in an argument. “ I accept ir” 
replied the philosopher; “any trifle from 
friends has a value.” 

mR 


A jockey lord met his old college tutor at 2 
great horse fair, ** Ah! Doctor,” exclaimed 
he, “ what brings you here among these high 
bred cartle? Do you think you can distinguish 
a horse from an ass?” ‘ My lord” replied the 
tutor, “I soon perceived you among these 
horses.” 
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' And let Rosalie’s name be engrav’d on the dart. 


* The faithful affection of Theodore own. 
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THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLI0. 


FOR THE JUVENILE PORT FOLIO, 
ROSALIE’S PETITION. 





And Favonius breathes a gale, 

Sweet as o’er Sabea’s vale. 

There retir’d, in artless lays, 
Bounteous nature’s charms I'll praise - 
Here,'the sweetly blushing rose, 
Does the lily’s white oppose ; 

Light and shade with varied ray, 

In the streak’d carnation play ; 





A suppliant, Love, at thy altar I bend, 
Accept my petition, oh! Love be my friend ; 
Fix thy arrow still deeper in Theodore’s heart, 


I own not Eliza’s bright beauty, ’tis true, 

Maria’s dark ringlets, or soft eye of blue ; 

I own not the charms by these fair ones pos- 
sest, 

But a heart warm and true beats in Rosalie’s 1 
breast. ' 

Then thy favour oh! Love, to thy suppliant 
turn, 

With passion like mine may my Theodore 
burn ; 

Be Eliza forgotten, let Rosa alone, 


My petition is granted ; thanks power divine ! 
The heart of my love, of my Theodore’s mine. 
No longer he sighs for Eliza’s bright charms, 
My love is content m his Rosalie’s arms. 
Rosa. 


nat) ae — 





Beauty does my mind employ, 
And I strike the lyre with joy. 
But no more the friendly gales, 
Dance along the verdant vales ; 
Flora’s charms no more I view, 
Nor the thers cheerful blue ; 
But the trembling strings rebound, 
Sweet Alexis darling sound ! 
To the strain my heart replies 
And each rural beauty dies. 
a 


TO MISS V » Of Philadelphia. 
How hard’s the fate of they who love, 
And doom’d to sigh in vain ! 
Who ail the bitter anguish prove, 
Of leve’s corroding pain. 
But ah ! how blest the happy pair, 
Where love and fortune meet! 
In sweet Elysian rolis the year, 
When hearts with hearts unite. 
This sure on.earth’s the greatest bliss, 
And known but to a few; 
And grant that I, my ardent wish, 





TO DEATH—From the Greek. 
Parent of woe ! dire source of mortal care, 


Inexorable, stern, unbounded king ! 
Who dost, nor youth, nor age, nor beauty 
spare— 
But thine unerring shafts without distinetion 
fly. 
Consumptions oft thine dreaded aspect screen, 
Oft direful fevers, party colour’d train ! 
Oft in a dropsy lurking thou art seen, 
Aud stand’st to sight expos’d upon the em- 
battled plain ! 
Thy dread terrific mansions toexplore 
Is as a tax on ev’ry mortal laid ; 
But when that painful sojourning is o’er, 
When we have pass’d our destin’d earthly | 
doom, | 
n paid our debt to nature and the tomb, 
e languish into life, and are with joys o’er- 
paid. 








ED Ee 
LINES WRITTEN IN MY GARDEN, 


Hatt ! fair scene of rural bliss, 
Seat of beauty, health and'Gitace ; 
When with anxious cares opprest, 
Thou canst soeth my soul to rest. 
In thy fragrant shade reclin d, 
Balmy pleasure fills my mind; 

In thy walks I raptur’d trace, 
Youthful Flora’s various race ; 
When the god of verse and day, 
Lendsthe western world his ray, 
And the virgin queen of night, 
Sheds around her silver light ; 
When fond nature’s tears are shed, 
O’er each flow’rets spangled head 














May share that bliss with you. 
oS 


FROM THE GREEK. 
HARMLESS mirth, and harmless wit 
Still are welcome to my board, 

When with cheerful friends I sit, 
Greater I than any lord ; 

But who e’er, with impious tongue, 
Shall an absent friend defame, 
He shall reap the intended wrong, 

Going empty as he came. 


a 
—eae— 


Tu1s world is a prison in every respect ; 

Its walls are the heavens in common ; 
The goaler is sin, the prisoners are men, 
And the fetters they’re bound with, are wore". 
ed 

“« The pathway Side” possesses some merit, but 
would require considerable alteration both in 
language and measure before we could possi. 
bly insert it. 

The communieation referred to by Juvenis, 
must have been mislaid. 

‘© Henry and Nancy” partakes too much of the” 
style of the lower class of ballads for our co’ 
lumns ! 

“* Invocation to the muse,” communicated by 
Carlos, is not adapted for publication in its pre- 
sent detached state. 
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